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D. 
by ON THE JUSTIFICATION OF BELIEFS AND ATTITUDES 
D. 
HE thesis that beliefs are quite easily justified while attitudes 
Ke are not supports much contemporary moral theory. The 
al, popular view that scientific method can be applied to matters of 
fact but not to values reflects this position, as do the writings of 
Cs. many careful and subtle philosophers. Thus Professor Stevenson 
p. asserts: ‘‘If any ethical dispute is not rooted in disagreement in 
belief, then no reasoned solution of any sort is possible,’’? sug- 
hy gesting, as it were, that many of the problems connected with the 
20 justification of attitude, or resolution of disagreements in attitudes, 
do not reappear when questions of belief and their justification are 
nan considered. This bifurcation would not be popular if there were 
ork not much in contemporary life and procedures to suggest and sup- 
4 p. port it. But many factors can be adduced to mitigate the distinc- 
W. tion, which has been maintained by overemphasizing the difficulties 
of convergence in attitude and minimizing those of convergence in 
ical belief. 
New The denial, or muting, of this dualism can have at least one of 
two effects. We can become either more skeptical of the program 
Phi- of justification of beliefs, or as tolerant of the justification of at- 
titude as we are of belief. In the main it is the latter tack which 
4]. is pursued in this article. Accordingly, after suggesting some rea- 
sons for qualifying the distinction between our approaches to be- 
eing liefs and attitudes, I will attempt to specify a sense in which an 
uin, attitude may be said to be justified. I wish to emphasize at the 
elec- outset that the sense specified is very restricted, and useful for 
|. by limited purposes and occasions, and is not intended as a wholesale 
4 p. justification of morals.” 
a 1 Ethics and Language, p. 138. There are other statements by Stevenson 
which qualify this distinction. 
2I suppose most writers are not too happy about the distinction between 
beliefs and attitudes. In the first place, a belief seems to be an attitude of a 
particular type, that is, if ‘we use the term ‘‘attitude’’ broadly as a general 
- that term for any disposition to behave, and accept an action theory of belief. 
| Then again, to specify in detail what type of dispositions we mean is very 
or of difficult. I have, for purposes of continuity with recent moral writings, used 
ttack this distinction, although at times I was tempted to distinguish between beliefs 
> was and preferences; but that too would have led to difficulties. 
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1. Information about the cultural diversity of values, or diver. 
sity of approvals and preferences, is usually presented as the first 
bit of evidence in favor of this distinction. This information, 
though interesting, is of questionable value, since any exhibition 
of current diversity in attitude can be matched with information 
about current difference in belief. 

To be sure, everyone knows of this corresponding divergence in 
beliefs, but moral relativists rarely see the pertinence of this diver. 
gence for any skeptical conclusions about knowledge and its founda- 
tions. It is therefore surprising that they should be impressed with 
current divergence in attitude. Prima facie, this information need 
not lead to moral skepticism. 

Neither can moral skepticism be refuted by exhibition of current 
uniformities. Claims of discovery by anthropologists and psy- 
chologists of ‘‘values which are invariant to cultures’’ cannot be 
used to disprove moral nihilism without much additional argument, 
any more than the older type of writing established it. If an 
attitude is uniformly shared, questions of its justification will not 
arise, save academically. But should someone question that at- 
titude at a later time, we cannot assert that he is unjustified simply 
because he is unprecedented. 

Current uniformities or divergences would therefore seem to be 
somewhat irrelevant. But since many are disposed to be impressed 
with information about current divergences, it may be best to meet 
the argument on its own grounds and present some reasons for 
doubting that the diversities are as widespread as frequently re- 
ported. This discussion will also afford us an opportunity to 
comment briefly on one or two other issues in moral theory. 

That people act differently is only too patent. But information 
about acts alone is not sufficient to establish the conclusion that 
people differ in moral attitude. Obviously a man may act in a way 
he considers wrong or perform acts he admits are indecent. Re- 
morse and guilt must be admitted on any theory. 

Then again, we frequently merely partially approve. Let us 
say that we are under conditions A that we disapprove of being 
under; we are unemployed or hungry or exiled. Given these con- 
ditions, we frequently approve of things we would not approve of 
were we under desired conditions. I would say that a person ap- 
proving of S when under conditions 7, of which he disapproves, 
partially approves of the complex T and S; while a person approv- 
ing of G while under conditions D, of which he approves, totally 
approves of the complex G and D. 

The distinction is not a sharp one, and the uses to which it 8 
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put have to be guarded. In the first place, few of us are ever 
satisfied with every facet of our lives, and, conversely, it is rare 
that everything is going wrong. We have therefore to distinguish 
between times when things are good on the whole and times when 
things are bad on the whole. Moreover, we frequently take it as a 
test of a man’s decency and courage that he performs certain acts 
though he is under conditions distasteful to him. But, though the 
distinction between partial and total approval may be misconstrued, 
it is of heuristic value to discover whether a person approves of 
something because he is under disliked conditions. If he is, we can 
try to arrange for conditions of which he approves and perhaps 
subsequently arrive at some convergence. 

Nietzsche used this argument. He pointed out that many 
Western Europeans disapproved of traits they both lacked and 
coveted. According to his theory, they transmuted their resent- 
ment of the lack into disapproval. Hume argued in an analogous 
manner in support of his thesis that all of us approve of maximizing 
utility. Counter examples, such as Nero, were taken care of by 
pointing out that they were continually harassed and suspected— 
in short, being under conditions they didn’t desire. Hume argued 
that we totally approve of maximizing utility, and Nietzsche that 
all really want to be heroes. 

Some such assumption was in the mind of many of the tradi- 
tional moralists who spoke about the moral uniformity of mankind, 
or tried to specify some small set of values which they insisted men 
really wanted and desired. Evidence that any men were not 
valuing in the manner specified was interpreted away by the asser- 
tion that men were under certain undesirable conditions—they were 
in ignorance and they wanted knowledge, they were without love 
and wanted affection. This assumption is to be differentiated from 
one which, though resembling it, is trivial, namely that all men 
are morally one, for if men were under the identical causal condi- 
tions they would all have similar responses. The assumption I at- 
tributed to Hume and others is most likely false but not trivially 
true. 

The spirit of the above remarks should not be misunderstood. 
They are not intended as a defense of the preposterous thesis that 
people do not diverge in attitude. They are intended merely as 
argument against the thesis that the divergence is overwhelming. 
But at this stage of social inquiry, when tools are still lacking for 
Measurements, the thesis we are arguing for is not very clear. 
Techniques enabling us to assign rank or number to intensity of 
or amount of disagreement are lacking.® 


ey Neither am I trying to deny that the amount of disagreement in attitude 
18 less than the amount of or degree of divergence in belief. Many people 
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2. The second argument depends upon the notion of justifica. 
tion. We are told that it is rational to justify something by show. 
ing it to be the best means for an agreed upon set of ends, but that 
it is as misleading to justify ends as it would be to define terms 
which are primitive within a given system. To use Santayana’s 
language: ‘‘To speak of the truth of an ultimate end would be a 
false collocation of terms: an ultimate end is chosen, found, aimed 
at, it is not opined. The ultimate ends upon which ethics rests are 
not debatable.’’* And since they are not debatable, they cannot 
be justified. 

Many have used arguments resembling Santayana’s in support 
of the thesis that attitudes, or at least ultimate ethical attitudes, 
cannot be justified, but they have not raised counterpart arguments 
for beliefs. Again, the problems involved are common to contexts 
of belief and contexts of attitude. Thus, we might claim that there 
are ultimate beliefs, and that these ultimate beliefs are not de- 
batable. Neither are many of these beliefs opined. If I open my 
eyes and believe that I see a desk, the belief is not opined—I find 
myself believing. 

Of course the point of this discussion does not depend on there 
being ultimate beliefs. The familiar pragmatic thesis that there 
are no ultimate beliefs, in the sense of beliefs that are accepted and 
unquestioned in every inquiry, but merely beliefs that are previ- 
ously ultimate and, though not questioned in a given inquiry, are 
subject to later investigation, can be paralleled with a similar thesis 
about attitudes or ends. After the subtle writings of Dewey and 
Stevenson on this point, I do not think that I have to labor the 
analogy. 

The shift of concern from ultimate ends to ends which are 
merely provisionally ultimate does not in itself answer all queries 
that might arise about justification. A man who entertains a 
hypothesis at a given time will not think that statements to the 
effect that all hypotheses are provisional can be used as evidence 
against his specific one. Similarly, a man convinced of a certain 
end will not give it up simply on the general ground that he may 
later change. The problem of justifying ends, even if they are 
merely provisional, still remains. The failure of theorists like 
Lepley to consider the problem of justification of provisional ends 
results in much of their work being somewhat equivocal. 

Similar remarks are in order regarding recent writings of the 


are willing to grant that the amount of divergence in attitude is not as wide- 
spread as frequently claimed, but still insist that, upon analysis, the amount of 
divergence in belief is less than in attitude. That thesis, even if true, will not 
affect my main argument. 

4 Winds of Doctrine, p. 144. 
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British Oxford analysts. After informing us of many interesting 
and illuminating aspects of the use of moral terms, they bring up 
the question of justification, merely to evade it. Sometimes we are 
told that we can justify by appealing to some doctrine about human 
suffering, or human needs. Sometimes the issue is handled simply 
by asserting that in a perfectly good sense certain ends are just 
obviously right. Many of these analysts write as if men are not 
continually debating over the meanings of such terms as ‘‘suffer- 
ing’? and ‘‘need’’ and do not disagree over the type of suffering 
that is to be countenanced or the type of human need that is to be 
satisfied. 

8. The third consideration that is adduced is not so much an 
argument as an assumption. It is frequently assumed that if we 
can show that a certain argument is about ‘‘facts,’’ then we have 
already shown that a method of justification is at hand. Given 
two contradictory factual assertions, A and B, then one is true, 
and, since issues of truth or falsity are raised, we can say that the 
one having uttered the true assertion is justified. This is, doubt- 
less, an over-simplification. We frequently assert that S was 
justified in asserting T even if T is false; but then we expect that 
other sentences U, V, W, which are true, or are generally considered 
as true, established T to an appreciable degree. Given the above 
assumption, then we will devote our energies to debating whether 
moral terms designate and whether moral sentences containing 
typically ethical terms are true or false. We will do so unless we 
are more sophisticated and start arguing over the meanings to be 
assigned to the terms ‘‘designate’’ and ‘‘moral language.’’ 

There is much to be said for this assumption and the argument 
about the truth or falsity of ethical naturalism and non-naturalism. 
Among other things, if typically ethical sentences are true or false, 
then it might be that no unique problems will arise when questions 
of their justification are considered. But some issues which are 
focal when morals are considered are still to be discussed, even if 
we restrict our attention to typically non-moral factual assertions. 
For, in discussing moral problems, we are in the main concerned 
with pragmatic issues, with interpersonal considerations, with tech- 
niques to be used in order to arrive at convergence. Some prob- 
lems suggested by these issues are relevant even if we restrict our 
attention to scientific procedures. 

It is only too patent that (a) if a scientist believes a certain 
sentence to be true he will have to think of certain arguments to 
establish his claim, and arrange certain experiments that will tend 
to establish it. Of course, (b) to establish his claim, his colleagues 
must be willing to listen to his arguments, run the experiments 
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suggested, ete. Finally, (c) the scientists must have the wit and 
necessary intelligence to follow the argument and to devise the 
experiments. 

Any graduate student in the natural sciences knows of the 
extreme difficulties involved in thinking of arguments or devising 
experiments to prove some given pet thesis. Neither is this sort of 
difficulty restricted to the young and relatively immature. Fara. 
day, for example, had a firm belief that all forces in nature are 
interrelated. He was able, as is known, to prove that electricity 
and magnetism were, but never able to show that magnetism and 
gravitation were. His hypothesis about gravitation and magnetism 
was at a later time confirmed to some degree, but Faraday himself 
was unable to think of a crucial proof, and hence he, at least, did 
not justify his claim. 

There are few cases where the second assumption is not satisfied, 
The Paduan philosophers who refused to look through the telescope 
as suggested by Galileo furnish us with perhaps the most dramatic 
of such incidents. However, the important point is that it is fre- 
quently satisfied, and because of this we can arrive at some con- 
vergence in belief. Most apparently the agreement to experiment 
is an agreement in attitude ; an attitude which is inculcated in every 
course in science and scientific method. Were it not for agreement 
in this attitude, we would of course not have science as we know it, 
and would also not arrive at such frequent agreement in belief. It 
is also of interest to note that most defenses of this attitude pre- 
suppose agreement in other attitudes as well. In most cases we are 
told that if we did not undertake such steps, knowledge would not 
be cumulative, and hence we would lack the power to control our 
lot. These arguments at least presuppose that men want either 
knowledge or power, and, because they do, science and its belief in 
uniformities result. 

Einstein’s comment about Mach, ‘‘had he known more mathe- 
matics he would have accepted statistical mechanics,’’ can be used 
as reference to some of the difficulties that arise in satisfying the 
third assumption. It is a very naive view of the history and prac 
tice of science that scientists, after looking at an experiment or after 
reading an argument, immediately agree or bring good counter- 
arguments that will in turn appeal to every reader. Scientists, a8 
all of us, differ in aptitude and ability. Some of them are to the 
majority of their colleagues naive, some overcautious, and it would 
be the height of dogmatism for anyone to set himself up as the model 
of clarity and taste. 

Not only do scientists differ in aptitudes, but also in approach 
and assumptions. Readers of Planck’s autobiography will remem- 
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nd ber that his fellow scientists were at first not disposed: to accept his 
he arguments. They were convinced that nature just could not be 
that way. Assumptions as to the general conditions of nature as 
he reflected in the type of theories scientists will be prepared to accept 
ag have always played a crucial role in the history of science. Many 
of such examples can be presented, ranging from the seventeenth- 
‘a century arguments about action at a distance to the recent belief 
Te of Einstein that, since God does not play dice with the world, 
ty quantum mechanics must present an imeomplete picture. 
nd 
m II 
elf 
lid I have not listed these rather trite observations about scientific 
procedures as a prolegomenon to a consideration of traditional 
ed. epistemological questions. I have attempted to review these issues 
ype from the perspective most common in discussions of moral theory— 
tie to wit, the interpersonal. I have tried to emphasize that in most 
re- scientific contexts (and the difficulties would be increased in non- 
on- scientific ones) interpersonal agreement is frequently not achieved, 
ant and thus the claims that some scientists make are frequently not 
ary accredited. I have also mentioned in passing that much of the 
ent agreement in belief results from the agreement in attitude to ex- 
‘it, periment and to the reviewing of data. I will come back to some 
It of these issues after consideration of their application to purely 
re- moral issues. 
are In this section I shall assume without argument three positions. 
not In the first place, I shall assume the thesis that has been defended 
our by naturalists since Aristotle, that in using moral language we are 
her saying something or other about attitudes or, to use the older 
: in language, desires. Of course, the assertion that we are saying 
something or other is hopelessly inept. But, and this brings me 
the- to the second assumption, I think it would be a mistake to look for 
sed @ unique translation of sentences containing ‘‘typically ethical’’ 
the terms as used in ordinary language into clearer and more distinct 
rac: language. A sentence like ‘‘spinach is good’’ may be used by a 
fter speaker merely to assert something about his own tastes, may be 
ter- expressed to persuade others to like the food in question, or may 
, a8 be used to refer to healthful qualities of that vegetable. 
the Due to multiple meanings, our task is restricted to ferreting out 
yuld and analyzing those which are frequent enough to warrant atten- 
del tion. Any further statement that the usage selected is typically 
ethical or more typically ethical than one discussed elsewhere is 
ach otiose. In accord with the above, I state my third assumption. It 


is that sentences such as ‘*democracy is a better form of govern- 
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ment than fascism’’ or ‘‘students ought to study modern logic” 
are stated with all four of the following factors present : 


The speaker (a) communicates a continuant approval and 
(b) desires to persuade those addressed to recon. 
sider their attitudes. 
He further (c) believes that his attitude is warranted and ac. 
cords him a ‘‘right’’ to persuade others and 
(d) sets himself to listen to the arguments of 
others, believing that they will not bring 
forth any consideration that will result in 
his shifting. 


There are grounds for the supposition that the first and perhaps 
the second intention are common to all contexts of moral usage. 
But enough has been said recently about them. The plain man 
who figures so essentially in the pages of the non-naturalist is best 
characterized as having belief (c). Analysis of this belief when 
commitment (d) is co-present will now concern us. 

What sense can we assign to the phrase ‘‘the attitude is war- 
ranted’’? Many naturalists since Adam Smith have translated 
such phrases into sentences about an ideal observer. According 
to them, a person who believes his attitude justified is claiming 
that ‘‘if any person were under certain ideal conditions, then he 
would have the attitude in question’’ is true. This translation is 
strained. In moral disputes we are not trying to discern that which 
we might do if we were other than what we are. Neither are we 
merely trying to prove a counterfactual. We would not rest: 
content if our opponent admitted that if he were under ideal condi- 
tions he would agree with us in attitude, but insisted that, since 
he isn’t, he has to be on his own merry way. 

However, their approach does suggest a method. It emphasizes 
quite correctly that the person believing his attitude warranted is 
convinced of its non-idiosyncratic nature. But that aspect can 
be preserved in the following proposed analysis. A person believ- 
ing that his attitude is justified is claiming that he can think of 
certain arguments or can indicate certain conditions which, if 
understood or undergone, will result in agreement in attitude, that 
is with his attitude. He is claiming that those addressed will agree 
with him, and thus prove that his attitude is not merely private. 
Adding commitment (d) and assuming that both speakers are 
using moral language in the same manner, we have four claims 
to test. 

To test these claims, certain obvious conditions which parallel 
the conditions discussed for science must prevail. The discussants 
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must be able to think of good arguments or suggest relevant ex- 
periences, which they are both willing to undergo, and neither must 
be incapable of understanding the arguments of the other or of 
undergoing the suggested experiences. 

Given these claims and conditions, the analysis of justification 
is fairly straightforward. Before we attend to that problem, how- 
ever, a Subsidiary issue deserves comment. 

Construing the third and fourth intentions as claims allows us 
to consider the entire moral expression in question as a belief. It 
night be maintained that we are asserting: (A) We approve of the 
attitude; (B) If the others were under conditions which we will 
specify, then they too would accept the attitude, etc. Ifsuch be the 
case, distinguishing between justification of beliefs and attitudes 
would seem to be pointless. Subject to some qualifications, this 
latter criticism is well taken, but trivial. 

We can recast the previous discussion as a discussion of different 
types of beliefs. The entire point of making some distinction is to 
reflect the contemporary assumption that we can justify beliefs 
and not attitudes. If, when we justify an attitude we are also 
proving a belief, that is interesting but not crucial. 

How, then, can the claim be justified? Assume that A asserts 
to B that a is preferable to b, and B retorts that b is better than a. 
A might suggest to B: ‘‘If you did 1, or if you knew of 2, then you 
would change your preferences. You too would prefer ato b.’’ B 
returns the compliment, and asserts, ‘‘If you did 3 or if you knew 
of 4, then you would change your preferences. You would prefer 
b to a.”’ Let us assume that each does what the other suggests. 
B does 1, or becomes acquainted with 2; A does 3 or becomes 
acquainted with 4. Assume further that, as a result, A changes 
his preferences, but B does not. Relative to this outcome, I would 
say that B justified his claims. 

Such occurrences frequently arise. Take a case wherein one 
person does not care very much for classical music, and scoffs at all 
those who spend much time listening to it, rather than, let us say, 
to jazz. Moreover, he is prepared to list arguments, and suggests 
modes of listening to all and sundry with the hope that he will 
institute a change of taste and a resultant concentration on jazz or 
popular music in general. Assume that he meets someone who is 
prepared to argue for the contrary thesis and to convert him into 
a lover of classical music. They might very well argue the respec- 
tive merits of their tastes, and might suggest new ways of listening 
and attending. Assume they do, and that the defender of classical 
music wins his opponent over, and himself is not converted. Rela- 
tive to this outcome, he has established his case. There is no need 
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worrying whether this proves something or other about classical 
music intrinsically, and whether the next day a contrary thesis wil] 
be established. We are concerned with analyzing cases of dis. 
agreement as they arise. 

As another example, assume a public official does not approve of 
certain bits of legislation for the poor. We may argue with him, 
only to discover that he actually did not know of the conditions of 
the poor, never visited them, neither saw their homes nor empa- 
thized with them. A trip to the slums might alter his attitude, 
Consider, finally, the case of the reformer who is able to present 
certain arguments or suggest certain experiences subsequent to 
which members of a given group or culture will not approve as 
they did. 

We have considered merely the most simplified conditions. Any 
number of complications might develop. A might not be impressed 
with B’s arguments and B, too, might remain adamant. Then 
again, A and B might both change their preferences. In either 
case, the controversy may continue, with A or B suggesting still 
new experiences, or with both sides changed. Finally, justification 
in accord with the procedures specified is not ultimate. B, having 
justified his claim about A, might fail with C. 

This is in many ways an expansion of Mill. No doubt there is 
no proof for his dictum that nothing is desirable unless someone 
desires it. Nevertheless, it can be construed as the claim that no 
one has a proof that something is desirable unless he can show 
to someone who does not desire it that he too would desire it, if he 
were under certain conditions. The emphasis of Mill’s dictum is 
upon ‘‘proof.’’ Mill was not so academic or ignorant as to believe 
that all people intended to prove their values. Neither was he s 
ignorant of the history of philosophy that he did not know that 
other notions of moral proof had been suggested by philosophers. 
But these proofs did not satisfy Mill’s empiricistic convictions. 

Since much of the preceding is also in consonance with Dewey’s 
writings, a brief word on the latter’s position may be in order. 

One difficulty with Dewey consists in his interpretation of what 
I have called the third and fourth claims. On some occasions he 
writes as if he believes that whenever we use terms like ‘‘good’’ or 
‘‘right,’’ we do so if, and only if, we are making claims and are 
willing to abide by the conditions for testing them. On other 
occasions, he suggests the convention that we use such terms if and 
only if we are prepared for moral inquiry. Dewey frequently 
proposes that a person who merely approves, or merely finds some- 
thing pleasant, and is not willing to test and argue about the ap- 
proved entity in question, should not use terms like ‘‘good,’’ but 
merely ‘‘I approve,’’ or ‘‘I want.”’ 
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As stated above, I doubt that we always use moral terms with 
all the intentions.and claims in mind. My disagreement with the 
first Deweyan motif is therefore apparent—a motif which he fre- 
quently abandoned. Neither do I want, at least for the purposes 
at hand, to suggest reconstruction of usage. 

I am concerned about some problems that do arise when certain 
conditions prevail, and turn now to consider some obvious qualifica- 
tions. 


III 


It is apparent that even if all the conditions we listed are satis- 
fied, even if the speakers are willing to suggest and undergo experi- 
ences, we cannot expect convergence to follow automatically. The 
people in question must have the ingenuity to think of relevant 
arguments; individual differences would result in divergent reac- 
tions, etc. But, as I have already commented, such factors are 
operative in scientific contexts as well. This article was not written 
to defend the paradoxical thesis that we will, or can always, reach 
convergence in attitude. 

Of more concern is the fact that the conditions listed and the 
intentions specified are frequently absent in cases of disagreement 
in attitude. Some causes suggest themselves. The willingness to 
listen, to undergo experiences suggested by others, and to run the 
risk of change, is a higher-order attitude which is inculcated and 
adopted in the same way as other attitudes are. Although it 
would be naive to attempt a marshaling of evidence at this point, 
the chances are that this higher-order attitude about attitudes is 
not as widespread as that about beliefs. It is perhaps due to its 
presence in one context alone that we think one type of phenomenon 
can be justified and the other not. 

Another factor to be considered is that frequently the people 
concerned function as representatives of institutions and are there 
to defend their power or rights. A tremendous change of heart 
would mean that the person cannot fulfill his task. A man cannot 
undertake to represent labor at a conference with a completely 
open mind, and actually look for good arguments on the side of 
management. As a result of the conference he may have his mind 
changed, but then he would find his job changed. 

In the two cases considered, the failure to have the certain condi- 
tions satisfied was attributed to certain social factors: in the first 
case to the inculeation by a certain social group of a certain at- 
titude, and in the second case to the institutional arrangements of 
current society. It might therefore be suggested that the bifurca- 
tion between attitudes and beliefs is due entirely to social factors; 
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that if certain social conditions were changed we would have a 
uniformity in approach to beliefs and attitudes. To be sure, we 
may also want this change, and defend our desire for it in a manner 
analogous to defense of any other attitude. In many ways, if we 
oversimplify a very complicated story, this was the message of 
classical liberalism, defended with such force most recently by 
Dewey. 

It would be misleading, however, to suggest that the difference ig 
due entirely to current social practice. In the first place, we fre. 
quently cannot arrange to set up novel conditions and then return 
if we do not approve of the new state. To take a rather bizarre 
illustration: imagine a person who insists that we would all be 
happier if we destroyed all our cities, and roamed the countryside, 
Let us say that he meets all our arguments, and then suggests that 
we attempt to test his argument, by destroying every building. 

Then again, in many cases we are not in a position to test for 
an attitude in isolation. Imagine a person who suggests an inter. 
change of a sample of the relevant populations between cities or 
cultures whose inhabitants differ on some attitude. Let some 
members of each group go to the other place, live under the new 
conditions, and be guided by the results. Besides the problem 
of whether the responses of these few can be taken as relevant for 
the others, it is obvious that very few might want to leave their 
homes and friends merely to see whether some attitudes they have 
would change. 

Finally, we are frequently not in a position to experiment, but 
have to decide quickly. Two teachers disagreeing over the content 
of the curriculum might each believe that given enough time he 
could convert the other. But, they frequently do not have the time 
and have to choose. 

For these and other reasons we cannot expect that attitudes will 
always be justified in the manner specified. The urgency of some 
issues, plus the difficulties of undertaking any proof procedure, 
produces many cases wherein the intent to prove is dropped, and 
the attempt to change even without proof stressed. 

These conditions do not, in general, obtain in scientific re 
search. As a result, scientists can proceed with great care and 
meticulousness, attempting to justify their beliefs not merely to 
one or two isolated colleagues, but to all readers who will have the 
patience to read, the desire to learn, and the skill to do so. But 
even they, occasionally, fail. 


SIDNEY MorGENBESSER 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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IS THE DEWEY-LIKE NOTION OF DESIRABILITY ABSURD ? 


OLLOWING an incisive discussion of Dewey’s contrast between 

the desired and the desirable, Professor Morton White concludes 
that Dewey has failed to construe ‘‘is desirable’’ in the sense of 
“ought to be desired.’’ He argues that if, with Dewey, we take 
the relation between ‘‘is desirable’ and ‘‘is desired’’ to be identical 
with that between ‘‘is objectively red’’ and ‘‘appears red,’’ we 
must take ‘‘is desirable’’ as ‘‘is desired under normal conditions.”’ 
If we now construe the latter predicate as an expansion of ‘‘ought 
to be desired,’’ argues Professor White, how can we escape the 
absurdity of construing ‘‘appears red under normal conditions’’ as 
“ought to appear red’’? 

In this paper, I want to suggest a way of escape. I do not claim 
that this way out is in accord with Dewey’s original intentions, nor 
am I personally committed to the Deweyan treatment as a gen- 
erally adequate analysis of ‘‘is desirable.’’ For one thing, the 
wnanalyzed use of the disposition-notion (shared with so much of 
current philosophizing) seems to me to be a defect, while considera- 
tions of ontology and conformity with usage require further 
examination. Yet, I do wish to maintain that my proposal for 
escape preserves Dewey’s construction of ‘‘is desirable’’ as disposi- 
tional in contrast with ‘‘is desired,’’ and is, in this sense, Dewey- 
like, while at the same time avoiding the peculiar absurdity pointed 
out by Professor White. 

This absurdity arises, I think, only if we interpret the equation 
of ‘‘is desired under normal conditions’’ with ‘‘ought to be de- 
sired’’ as a specific application of a general analysis of ‘‘— 
ought....’’ Our difficulty, that is, is not with the application 
but with the inferred general equation of ‘‘— ought... ’’ with 
“|. . under normal conditions’? (where the ‘‘—’’ is in both 
cases to be replaced by the same name or description, while the 
first ‘‘ ... ’’ takes the infinitive and the second ‘‘ ... ’’ the ap- 
propriate indicative of a given form). If the specific equation of 


1In ‘*Valuation and Obligation in Dewey and Lewis,’’ by Morton G. 
White, Philosophical Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 4, 1949, pp. 321-329. See also 
Professor White’s discussion in Ch. XIII of his Social Thought in America, 
Viking Press, N. Y., 1949. 

For critical comment, see Professor Hook’s paper, ‘‘The Desirable and 
Emotive in Dewey’s Ethics,’’ included in John Dewey: Philosopher of Science 
and Freedom, ed. by Sidney Hook, Dial Press, N. Y., 1950, and ‘‘ ‘Desirability’ 
and ‘Normativeness’ in White’s Article on Dewey,”? by J ohn Ladd, Philo- 
sophical Review, Vol. LX, No. 1, 1951, pp. 91-99. 
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‘*is desired under normal conditions’’ with ‘‘ought to be desired” 
were indeed to commit us to this general schema, then we could, 
in fact, not avoid taking ‘‘a ought to appear red’’ as ‘‘a appears 
red under normal conditions,’’ and vice versa. 

However, the specific equation need not commit us to this gen. 
eral schema at all. Instead of taking the ‘‘ought’’ in ‘‘ought to be 
desired’’ as a separate unit to be analyzed, let us take ‘‘ought to be 
desired’’ as a single, indivisible predicate (hereafter referred to as 
‘*o-t-b-d’’), from which ‘‘ought’’ cannot be detached. Instead of 
sanctioning the general schema of the previous paragraph, in which 
‘‘ought’”’ is analyzed contextually, we now sanction only the ex. 
plicit analysis: 


(I) ‘‘— o-t-b-d’’ for ‘‘— is desired under normal conditions.” 


It is immediately apparent that this analysis gives us no right to do 
anything with ‘‘— ought... ”’ in general; specifically, we no 
longer have official license absurdly to equate ‘‘a ought to appear. 
red’’ with ‘‘a appears red under normal conditions.’’ At the same 
time, both analysandum and analysans of (I) are validly con- 
trasted, as dispositional, with ‘‘is desired.’’ Hence, this suggestion 
enables us to avoid absurdity while remaining Dewey-like. 

It seems, however, impossible to rest here. For, if this analysis 
gives us no right to do anything with ‘‘— ought... ’’ in general, 
we need some supplementary analysis, if our ethics is to be ade- 
quate. What shall we do with ‘‘a ought to appear red’’ after all, 
short of treating each combination of ‘‘ought’’ with some infinitive 
as a new whole predicate requiring separate analysis? 

I think that reflection on the nature of the absurdity we wish 
to avoid is helpful here. It seems fantastic to analyze ‘‘a ought 
to appear red’’ as ‘‘a appears red under normal conditions’’ be- 
cause the so-called normativeness or psychological magnetism of 
the ‘‘ought’’ is unprovided for. Now Dewey’s way (and the way 
of other naturalists) is, I take it, to account for this magnetism by 
reference to desire; in (I) we have explicitly connected the mag- 
netism of ‘‘ought to be desired’’ with a certain pattern of actual 
desire. In ‘‘a appears red under normal conditions,’’ however, no 
reference to a desire-pattern is made at all, and the magnetism of 
the analysandum is left dangling, as it were, even by naturalistic 
standards. Whether or not reference to desire is ultimately satis 
factory in accounting for normativeness, that is, we haven’t evel 
given it a try in ‘‘a appears red under normal conditions.’’ That 
is why the absurdity is a challenge specifically to naturalists; those 
who reject the whole program of accounting for normativeness by 
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desire are unhappy even with the first analysans, ‘‘a is desired 
under normal conditions. ’’ 

What we need, then, is to analyze ‘‘— ought... ’’ generally so 
as to account for its normativeness at least as this is done in ‘‘a is 
desired under normal conditions,’’ i.e., by some reference to desire. 
We can do this by saying that something ought to be such-and-such 
not if it actually is such-and-such under normal conditions, but 
rather if its being such-and-such is desired under normal condi- 
tions. Specifically, we will analyze ‘‘a ought to appear red’’ as 
“that @ appear red is desired under normal conditions,’’ which, by 
(I), becomes ‘‘that a appear red ought to be desired.’’ But aren’t 
we now going in a complete circle? We have analyzed one ‘‘ought”’ 
by another. The appearance of circularity is altogether specious, 
however, if we remember to interpret ‘‘ought to be desired’’ as our 
single predicate, ‘‘o-t-b-d,’’ introduced before. Starting with 
“‘o-t-b-d,’’ we analyze all ‘‘— ought... ”’ ’s in its terms, thus 
injecting the desire-reference into all of them, and explaining their 
normativeness in naturalistic fashion. 

One modification is, however, necessary. In (I), we thought of 
“‘o-t-b-d’’ as a predicate of individuals; if we want now to apply it 
to a’s appearing red in a sentence like ‘‘that a appear red o-t-b-d,’’ 
we need ostensibly to construe it as a predicate of states-of-affairs, 
and enlarge our ontology accordingly. This may only be an ap- 
parent need, however, for the expansion of the above sentence ac- 
cording to (I), ie, ‘‘that a@ appear red is desired under normal 
conditions,’’ may itself eventually be interpreted as ‘‘there is a 
red-appearing-a-desire under normal conditions’’ rather than as 
asserting something about some state-of-affairs. Thus, in calling 
“‘o-t-b-d’’ a predicate of states-of-affairs, we shall not mean to 
imply any ultimately necessary ontology, but shall refer merely to 
grammatical form. We shall, that is, want, in any event, to be able 
to form sentences like ‘‘That a appear red o-t-b-d.’’ Given the 
right to do this, on whatever ontological grounds, we now propose, 
instead of (I), the following two-step analysis: 


(A) ‘‘That —...0-t-b-d’’ for ‘‘That — ... is desired under 
normal conditions.”’ 

(B) ‘‘— ought to... ”’ for ‘“‘That — .. . o-t-b-d.”’ 

According to this analysis, all cases of ‘‘— ought to... ’’ are 
analyzed by reference to ‘‘o-t-b-d,’’ while the latter itself reduces 
to some sort of dispositional desire. Thus all normativeness is 
hitched up to desire, and we have a way of taking care of ‘‘a ought 
to appear red’’ without utter absurdity. At the same time, both 
“‘0-t-b-d’’ and ‘‘— ought ... ’’ are validly distinguished from non- 
dispositional predicates, preserving the Dewey-like pattern. If 
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anyone is dissatisfied with the general reduction of normativenegg 
to desire, he will now need to argue on other grounds than internal 
absurdity. 

It is, of course, not necessary to insist on ‘‘o-t-b-d’’ as basic in 
the: analysis of ‘‘— ought....’’ The fact that our discussion re- 
fers to Dewey’s notion of desire should not, that is, obscure the pos- 

. sibility of constructing an alternative analysis taking some other 
psychological-attraction notion as basic, for example, that of priz- 
ing, or approving. So long as the analysis ties all ‘‘— ought...” 
’s up to some such attraction in the manner indicated, we may 
achieve the requisite generality without absurdity, while sree 
ethical naturalists. 

Following the choice of a particular basic term, there will, no 
doubt, need to be a decision as to how to treat the rejected candi- 
dates, if any. Shall we, for instance, assuming our previous 
analysis (A) and (B), sanction the asymmetry of taking ‘‘That 
people be kind o-t-b-d’’ as ‘‘That people be kind is desired under 
normal conditions,’’ while construing ‘‘That people be kind ought 
to be approved’’ as ‘‘That people’s being kind be approved 
o-t-b-d’’? Or shall we introduce an ‘‘o-t-b-a’’ as equivalent to 
‘*0-t-b-d,’’ and so for every psychological-attraction notion we hold 
equally powerful for grounding normativeness? Such a decision 
is, in any case, an independent matter, but it is perhaps worth re- 
marking that if we take the latter alternative, we do not thereby 
trivialize our procedure, for we demand such special ought-com- 
pounds only for a small number of sufficiently powerful psycho- 
logical-attraction predicates, while leaving the ‘‘ought’’ free in all 
other cases, e.g., ‘‘ought to appear red.’’ Even if, on the other 
hand, we sanction the former alternative of asymmetry, this does 
not violate the Dewey-like pattern, while accord with Dewey’s in- 
tentions is, in any case, not our concern here. That Professor 
White, interpreting Dewey, speaks of the relation between ‘‘is 
desirable’’ and ‘‘is desired’’ as identical with that between ‘‘is 
objectively red’’ and ‘‘appears red’’ should not obscure the fact 
that in neither case is a wnique relation involved, but rather many 
relations, and that the particular one in question is that expressed 
by ‘‘— is dispositional in contrast to....’’ Analogously, ‘‘ought 

to be desired’’ need not parallel ‘‘ought to be approved’’ in every 

respect; it is sufficient for our purposes that both be dispositional. 

In any event, our decision in this matter is an independent question 

to be settled on independent grounds. 

An important consequence of our two-step analysis needs yet 
to be indicated. We have required of ‘‘o-t-b-d’’ a grammatical 
subject of the form, ‘‘That —..., ’’ and explained that the usual 
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ontological interpretation in terms of states-of-affairs need not be 
ultimately involved. With this proviso in the back of our minds, 
let us be bold to use the ordinary terminology now, so as to con- 
dense exposition. An explicit. result of our treatment is that ‘‘is 
desirable’? (construed as ‘‘ought to be desired’’) now has two 
expansions, depending on whether it is used as a predicate of 
states-of-affairs, or as a predicate of individuals. 


(1) ‘‘o-t-b-d’’ is a predicate of states-of-affairs. States-of-af- 
fairs are, by (A), desirable when and only when they are 
desired under normal conditions, since it is in just such 
cases that states-of-affairs ought-to-be-desired. 

(2) ‘‘ought to be desired,’’ however, is a predicate of indi- 
viduals, requiring analysis by (B) just as ‘‘ought to appear 
red’’ does. Individuals are, by (B), desirable when and 
only when their being desired o-t-b-d, i.e., is desired under 
normal conditions, since it is in just such cases that in- 
dividuals ought to be desired. 


The distinction between knowing individuals and knowing prop- 
ositions (between ‘‘is known’’ as a predicate of individuals and ‘‘is 
known”’ as a predicate of propositions, or between ‘‘knowing... ”’ 
and ‘‘knowing that —’’) is widely recognized. An analogous dis- 
tinction for many other words seems equally apparent, e.g., between 
“seeing... ”’ and ‘‘seeing that —,’’ ‘‘imagining ... ’’ and ‘‘im- 
agining that —,’’ ‘‘recognizing ... ”’ and ‘‘recognizing that —,’’ 
“regretting... ’’ and ‘‘regretting that —,’’ ‘‘desiring ... ’’ and 
“desiring that —.’’ The explicit preservation of a similar distinc- 
tion in the case of ‘‘is desirable,’’ and its attempted clarification, 
are thus virtues of our two-step analysis.” 

For both individuals and states-of-affairs, however, it is not 
enough to be desired in order to be desirable. Whereas, however, 
for states-of-affairs it is enough to be desired under normal condi- 
tions, this requirement is still insufficient for the desirability of 
individuals. For individuals we require that their being desired 
is desired under normal conditions, whether or not they themselves 
are desired under normal conditions. Thus, not only does ‘‘a is 
desired now’’ not entail ‘‘a is desirable,’’ but even ‘‘a is desired 
under normal conditions’’ does not entail ‘‘a is desirable,’’ re- 
moving us two degrees from Mill’s error. Since also, conversely, 
“a is desirable’’ does not entail ‘‘a is desired under normal condi- 
tions,’? we make the connection of normativeness with desire more 
tortuous and subtle still, thus helping to explain the feeling of 


21 am indebted to Professor Morton White for suggesting this parallelism, 
and for a discussion of certain related points. 
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some sort of mysterious magnetism while not relinquishing the 
firm anchorage of desire. 

The question to be asked of this analysis now is: Is it generally 
adequate by standard criteria, such as conformity to usage, onto. 
logical commitments, fruitfulness, ete.? The present paper implies 
no answer to this question. Its claim is merely that, even if every 
Dewey-like analysis is inadequate, there are some that are at least 
not absurd. 


IsRAEL SCHEFFLER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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In Quest of a New Ethics. CHartes Mayer. Translated and with 
a Preface by Harold A. Larrabee. Boston: The Beacon Press 
[1954]. xiii, 321 pp. $4.00. 


In recent books the distinguished biochemist, Charles Mayer, 
has developed a new materialism which, in the present scene, is 
quite arresting. While perpetuating the tradition of Epicurus and 
the French Encyclopedists, with some changes (the omission of 
pure chance and necessity, for example), it rejects Marxism and 
all other forms of collectivism in favor of an individualism which 
is both philosophical and rugged. The new materialism combines 
philosophical radicalism with social conservation. It argues vig- 
orously for enlightened egoism, laissez-faire capitalism, colonial- 
ism, the survival of the most productive among individuals, races, 
and nations, and favors unequal opportunity for unequals. Among 
the author’s recent books are Les Principes de Machiavel et la 
politique de la France, Matérialisme Progressiste, and Man: Mind 
or Matter? (translated by H. A. Larrabee). The themes of the 
earlier books reappear in the present volume but with new em- 
phasis, insights, and perspectives. The style is always clear, radi- 
ant, and optimistic. 

The materialism advocated is rationalistic, mechanistic, strenu- 
ously opposed to vitalism and teleology, and the supporting argu- 
ment bristles with data of recent scientific developments. Dr. 
Mayer does not deny the existence of consciousness, nor attempt 
to reduce it to physical states, but insists only that mental activity 
is also cerebral activity. The other tenet of his materialism is that 
supernaturalism, though it may have a certain practical justifica- 
tion for the majority of men, has no rational basis. Often the 
conclusions reached reflect practical, operational interest, and side- 
step persistent philosophical difficulties. How consciousness fits 
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into a material, non-dualistic world is not explained, nor is it clear 
how we generate our ideas from sensations. To avoid transcendent- 
alism a much more complicated psychology would be necessary. 

Free-will, when opposed to determinism, is said to be an illu- 
sion. What seems to be free-will is, in point of fact, covert de- 
termination by experience plus heredity. Nor is there anything 
like free-will in nature. Heisenberg’s uncertainties ‘‘do not refer 
to the phenomena themselves but to our observations of them.’’ 
Unfortunately, Dr. Mayer does not present a good argument for 
the latter conclusion, nor is the former quite satisfactory. Choice 
is not determined by the past alone, for the moment of decision, as 
a unique, once-occurring configuration, may be highly efficient 
qua unique. 

Self-interest is the only foundation of ethics, but to be worthy 
of the genius of man it should be inspired and guided by the ideal 
of progress, cultural and material. Progress, however, is to be 
interpreted by each individual for himself. The author rejects the 
altruistic goal of the happiness of humanity while maintaining 
that enlightened egoism, in the competitive struggle, would be 
most conducive to it. All superimposed imperatives have validity 
only to the extent that individuals freely assent to them. ‘‘Let us 
reaffirm and let us be ready always to defend our individual 
rights,’? he says, whether they are threatened by an oppressive 
state, or by collectivist theories like those of Hegel, Marx, and 
Durkheim. 

In spite of his exaggerations, Dr. Mayer’s zeal for individual 
rights and diversity is refreshing. It is true, as he points out, 
that the egalitarian followers of Saint-Just, Fourier, Saint-Simon, 
Marx, and others, ‘‘have always dreamed of life in common and 
public soup-kitchens.’’ With the modern mass means of com- 
munication and entertainment the peril to private life and private 
judgment is already sufficiently serious. Against such leveling 
tendencies the author’s plea for idiosyncrasy and independence is 
timely. Whether his solution is wise or practicable is another 
question. He argues that economic evolution must precede social 
evolution, that individualism entails free enterprise which, in 
turn, requires a free market—free competition of commodities, 
capital, and labor. That this is the way to freedom and efficiency 
is already questioned by Professor Larrabee in his preface to the 
book. Free competition of the vast aggregations of capital which 
exist today would be ruinous, while the attempt to break up the 
trusts and monopolies would require far more governmental inter- 
ference, and much stronger democratic controls, than the author 
would countenance. There is, of course, no return to Adam Smith 
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today. Indeed, it can be argued that even in its heyday the free 
market was maintained only by governmental intervention. The 
author has suggested that: the only way to save capitalist societies 
is to persuade the proletariat that they have less to gain from a 
planned socialist economy than from a liberal, more or less com. 
petitive, economy. If so, he must not expect them to believe that 
business, without government aid, can be counted on to preserve 
competition, or that only minor interference would be necessary, 

Marx described certain tendencies within capitalist economy 
which would in time prove self-destructive, but his predictions 
were not confirmed in fact because he underestimated, as was to 
be expected a hundred years ago, the counteracting effects of trade 
unions and legislative action. As a consequence of this outside 
interference capitalist economy is still expanding, as compared 
with 1938, not only in the United States, but even in Great Britain 
and France. Capitalist economy has survived and even expanded 
precisely because of interference which Dr. Mayer, along with 
Hayek and Mises, deplores. 

The main advantage of capitalism, its adaptable, self-correcting 
system of checks and balances, is enthusiastically described by the 
author. He points out, for example, that strikes, which occur fre- 
quently in capitalist countries, are not only illegal, but actually 
impossible in an over-all planned economy. However attractive 
central planning may appear at first glance, its necessary restric- 
tions reach far and wide into economic and cultural life: ‘‘In a 
planned economy, the administration tends inevitably to control 
and regulate the most minute details of the economic life of the 
nation. Thus everything becomes conventional, artificial, arbi- 
trary, and unhealthy.’’ Economic crises can be eliminated but 
the price is too high to pay. While discounting the exaggerations, 
one must grant, in retrospect, a certain probability to this basic 
viewpoint. We were all disturbed, not long ago, by numerous 
studies describing the alarming concentration of economic power 
in advanced capitalist countries, but is there now any doubt that 
the concentration would be greater under socialism? Schumpeter 
once said that one can easily imagine a capitalist system which is 
not highly centralized, but not a socialist order. 

It would be impossible to describe, in a brief review, all the 
numerous issues which are adjudicated confidently by this re- 
sourceful writer. The world threats today, he says, are German 
militarism, Soviet Communism, and the decadence of modern 
Western society. The policy of Western society should include 
watchful waiting and understanding, while avoiding the extremes 
of regimentation and anarchy. The Russian problem is only tem- 
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porary, and will come to an end when the opposing systems, in 
the course of natural development, converge somewhat in fact 
and understanding. In the meantime the author undertakes a 
defense of colonialism which will seem provocative to Americans. 
He inquires how, except by colonization, advanced civilizations 
could instruct backward peoples. The inquiry goes deeper than 
this. Since the economies of the most civilized countries in the 
world are dependent upon colonies which are at present incapable 
of democratic functioning, is it reasonable to expect them to 
abandon the profits on which their economic life depends? Al- 
though the author gives a negative answer to this question, he is 
quick to admit that his truth is relative and that there is the other 
point of view. ‘‘The error of all those who study the problems 
raised by two antagonistic civilizations is the belief that there is 
only one truth about, or one rigorously just solution of, the diffi- 
culties created by colonialism. If I were myself a highly educated 
Arab, I would hope to drive the French out of Morocco.’’ The 
best hope for a practical solution is for each side to honestly state 
its case based upon self-interest, and then to reach a compromise. 
V. J. McG 


HuntTER COLLEGE 


From Platonism to Neoplatonism. Puiire Meruan. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1953. xv, 210 pp. Guilders 12.—. 


This book would more appropriately have been entitled ‘‘The 
Neoplatonic element in Plato, Plato’s school, and Aristotle.’’ Pro- 
fessor Merlan has furnished us with an excellent piece of scholar- 
ship showing an enviable command of sources and secondary mate- 
rial. The central text is a little work by Iamblichus, De communi 
mathematica scientia, which in Mr. Merlan’s hands opens up like 
a sort of Pandora’s box, furnishing among other things new frag- 
ments of Aristotle and Speusippus, a new view of Speusippus’s 
system, and a much more Neoplatonic Aristotle than we have been 
used to in recent times. The nub of Mr. Merlan’s discussion is 
the identification of the soul with the ‘‘mathematicals’’ in the 
Iamblichus text. This suggests that in the system of the later 
Plato or his school the soul need not have been an awkward 
stranger to the tripartition of Being into ideas, mathematicals, 
and sense objects. The identification of soul with mathematicals 
is particularly plausible in view of the fact that in the Iamblichus 
text mathematicals are considered not just principles of rest, but 
also principles of motion. The tripartition of Being is mirrored 
in Aristotle’s division of theoretical philosophy into theology, 
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mathematics, and physics. The description of psychology as an 
exact science in the De anima suggests to Mr. Merlan a reminiscence 
from Aristotle’s Platonic phase and the Aristotle fragment which 
he finds in Iamblichus praises mathematics in practically the same 
terms in which psychology is praised in the De anima. 

Mr. Merlan admits, of course, that there is much in the later 
Aristotle that is quite un-Neoplatonic. But he extends the range 
of the Neoplatonic element in Aristotle. This he does particularly 
by a discussion of Aristotle’s conception of metaphysics. He 
isolates Metaphysics T, E 1, and K 3-7 from the rest of the work. 
The definition of metaphysics as the science of being as being in 
that part of the Metaphysics he maintains to be not of a science 
concerned with the universal traits of existence. It is, he holds, 
an inquiry into supersensible Being which is ‘‘universal’’ in- 
cidentally by virtue of the participation of the other levels of 
Being in Being as such. But the supreme Being is more simple 
and complete. Hence ‘‘abstraction’’ in that part of the Meta- 
physics does not suggest a method of arriving at the universal, but 
means subtracting from the accretions which separate ontically 
inferior levels from the simplicity of the Supreme. 

With the help of Aristotle and Iamblichus Mr. Merlan recon- 
structs Speusippus. In comparing the two, Mr. Merlan states: 
‘‘The similarity between Aristotle and Isc [Iamblichus De communi 
mathematica scientia] is great enough to establish that Isc is 
presenting the views of Speusippus; and the difference between 
Isc and Aristotle is great enough to establish that Isc is not de- 
rived from Aristotle.’’ Moreover, Iamblichus could not have 
simply Plotinized doctrines of Speusippus known to him from 
Aristotle alone. For the One of Speusippus is above the Good, 
while the One of Plotinus is not. This suggests to Mr. Merlan 
eventually that the system of Speusippus is ‘‘a highly original, 
interesting, possibly unique system in the history of Western 
philosophy,’’ introducing the concept of the moral neutrality of 
the supreme principle and possibly linking the supreme principle 
with non-being. 

There are other, more incidental, fruits of Mr. Merlan’s study. 
He points out that in the quadrivium neither the number four nor 
the subjects are accidental. Quantity is either continuous or 
discontinuous. The discontinuous is so either per se or in rela- 
tion to another. The continuous is either unmoved or moved. 
Hence: arithmetic, harmonics, geometry, astronomy. In Mr. Mer- 
lan’s new Aristotle fragment there is an interesting counterpart 
to the famous passage in the Nicomachean Ethics where young 
(or improperly emotional) men are declared inadequate for the 
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study of conduct. In the fragment it is said that mathematics not 
requiring large experience can be taught at an early age and is 
the easiest way to contemplation. 

Mr. Merlan offers many new interpretations and suggestions 
both on his main theme and on many side issues. He gets into 
many controversial matters and often engages in explicit debate 
with other scholars, both older and more recent ones. Foregoing 
comment on questions of detail this reviewer would like to conclude 
on a slightly more subjective note. Mr. Merlan has looked for 
Neoplatonic elements in the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle. 
The reviewer’s preference is for seeking the Platonic elements in 
Plato and Aristotle, and perhaps even the Neoplatonists. It must 
be admitted, however, that what Mr. Merlan has set out to do he 
has done excellently. 


JOSEPH Katz 
Vassak COLLEGE 


The Story of Abelard’s Adversities. A Translation with Notes of 
the Historia calamitatum, with a Preface by Etienne Gilson. 
J. T. Muckxiz. Toronto, Canada: The Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, 1954. 70 pp. 


Peter Abelard’s Historia calamitatum is one of the most re- 
markable personal testimonies of the Western philosophical tradi- 
tion. A comprehensive autobiographical account, it spares nothing 
of emotional, intellectual, and spiritual frankness. With surgical 
objectivity Abelard probes every detail of his early life and educa- 
tion, his stormy teaching career, his passionate affair with Heloise, 
his struggles with entrenched professors and with ecclesiastical 
authorities, his unceasing difficulties in adjusting intellectual 
honesty to devout faith, his condemnation and the burning of his 
book, his tour as Abbot of the dissolute and dangerous monks of 
St. Gildas, his prolonged attempts to maintain a school for a 
devoted retinue of students, his harried removal from one uncer- 
tain situation to another, his continued correspondence with 
Heloise—extraordinary in its subtlety and spirituality, and so on. 
And, in addition to its intimate personal revelations, Abelard’s 
account is of interest as providing corroboration for an important 
insight into the history of mediaeval philosophy: that so many 
of the mediaevals involved in doctrinal disputes with the au- 
thorities were condemned and punished not so much for their 
presumed error as for their continued obduracy and refusal to 
submit to discipline. The cases of Gottschalk, Bacon, and Ockham 
spring to mind. Any careful reading of Abelard’s writings fails 
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to disclose unequivocal statements of heresy, and it is tempting 
to conclude that his continuing harassment may have been due 
in great part to his own aggressive, arrogant, restless, and con. 
tentious personality—eager for controversy, proud of his own 
abilities, contemptuous of his opponents. Of course, none of this 
must be taken to minimize the dangers to established: philosophy of 
his insistence that what is to be believed must first be understood 
(an inversion of the fundamental Augustinian position). 

A new translation, in an inexpensive format, of this fascinating 
document is very welcome. As a companion piece to his scholarly 
edition of the Latin text (Mediaeval Studies, XT [1950], 163-213), 
Father Muckle has provided a lively rendering in English. He 
supplies comprehensive annotation, so composed as to be not only 
valuable for the mediaevalist as such, but also informative for 
wider audience—the beginning student, or any non-specialist. 
After the rather lofty literary flavor of the Bellows and the Scott 
Moncrief translations, the blunt matter-of-factness that Father 
Muckle introduces generously into his style effects a striking 
dramatic contrast with the occasional impassioned passages—the 
whole doubtless reflecting accurately the complex, many-sided 
character of the original himself. Both professionals and amateurs 
in the domain of intellectual history will greet this effort with 
approbation. 








Stuart MacCuintocx 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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